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If  you  think  the  outdoors  is 
just  a  scary  place  you'll 
never  care  enough  to  save 
it.  To  help  reconnect  people 
to  the  land, The  Trustees  is 
launching  an  education 
initiative.  Here,  kids  learn  to 
track  animals  in  the  snow  at 
Turkey  Hill  in  Hingham. 


A, 


Is  conservationists,  it's  tempting  to  think 
that  everyone  who  experiences  the  landscape  does 
so  with  the  understanding  of  how  people  and  the 
land  have  shaped  one  another  over  the  years.  We 
look  at  a  barrier  beach  in  July  and  assume  that 
everyone  sees  a  complex  web  of  interactions  between 
nesting  shorebirds,  beach-altering  nor'easters,  and 
happy  sunbathers. 

What  we  forget  is  that  many  people  never  truly 
experience  the  landscape,  let  alone  understand  it. 

That's  a  problem  for  anyone  who  loves  Massa- 
chusetts, because  saving  a  historic  site,  a  community 
garden,  or  a  barrier  beach  isn't  enough — these  special 
places  need  people  to  care  for  them. 

"Experience  and  understanding  are  the  prere- 
quisites for  taking  action  to  protect  our  landscapes," 
says  Executive  Director  Andy  Kendall.  "That's  why 
we're  launching  an  education  initiative  that  will 
turn  our  94  reservations  into  classrooms  where 
hands-on  education  will  reconnect  people  to  the 
land  and  inspire  the  next  generation  of  stewards." 


Education 
nitiative 


"It's  so  easy  to  assume  that  everyone 
shares  common  early  experiences  with 
horses  and  cows,  or  gardens,  or  wild 
places.  But  in  fact,  many  young  people, 
particularly  those  in  urban  areas,  have 
no  experience  at  all  with  these  things." 

-Melanie  Ingalls  DIRECTOR  OF  education  &  interpretation 


While  The  Trustees  has  engaged  in  education  for 
decades,  expanded  educational  programs  were  first 
envisioned  in  1997  as  part  of  Trustees  2000,  the  organi- 
zation's strategic  plan  for  the  new  millennium.  Over 
the  next  several  years,  educators  were  hired  at  Fall 
River  at  the  Bioreserve,  in  the  South  Shore  Manage- 
ment Unit,  on  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  at  the  Crane 
Estate,  Appleton  Farms,  and  on  Cape  Ann  in  the 
northeast.  Last  year,  our  programs  reached  more  than 
2,000  school  children,  introducing  them  to  various 
features  in  our  landscape,  from  working  farms  to 
vernal  ponds  and  tidepools. 

As  successful  as  they  were,  these  programs  were 
just  the  beginning.  In  2002,  The  Trustees  amended 
its  charter  to  include  education  as  part  of  its  formal 
mission.  Ambitious  plans  for  turning  each  reservation 
into  a  classroom  were-  articulated  in  Conservation  in 
Action,  the  recently  completed  strategic  plan  for  the 
department  of  Field  Operations.  And  in  January, 
Melanie  Ingalls  joined  The  Trustees  as  our  first 
Director  of  Education  and  Interpretation.  The  position 
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Creating  the  Next  Generation 
of  Conservationists 


In  this  issue  of  Special  Places,  we're  pleased 
to  announce  the  launch  of  our  education 
initiative.  While  The  Trustees  has  engaged  in 
education  for  decades — ranging  from  the 
Claire  Saitonstall  Educational  Program  on 
Martha's  Vineyard  to  guided  tours  of  our 
historic  houses  and  interpretive  brochures 
for  our  many  properties — this  initiative  is  far 
more  comprehensive  and  ambitious.  Our 
goal  is  to  transform  our  reservations  into 
classrooms  where  students  of  all  ages  can 
learn  firsthand  how  peoples'  actions  shape 
the  land  and  how  the  land,  in  turn,  shapes 
our  lives.  Through  this  learning  experience, 
we  hope  to  instill  a  sense  of  wonder  and 
responsibility  that  will  create  the  next 
generation  of  conservationists. 

With  reservations  in  60  communities 
across  the  state,  we're  uniquely  positioned 
to  accomplish  this  goal.  More  than  50%  of 
the  state's  population  lives  within  5  miles 
of  one  of  our  94  properties.  And  with  the 
recent  arrival  of  Melanie  Ingalls,  our  first 
Director  of  Education  and  Interpretation, 
we  have  begun  a  strategic  plan  to  integrate 
our  educational  offerings,  from  self-guided 
landscape  tours  to  programs  that  are 
integrated  into  the  curriculum  of  local  schools. 

When  you  realize  that  our  properties 
host  more  than  a  million  visitors  each  year, 
the  potential  of  our  education  program 
becomes  apparent.  Still,  it's  possible  to  wonder 
if  a  single  conservationist — no  matter  how 
committed — can  make  a  difference.  For  an 
answer,  you  need  look  no  further  than  the 
following  pages. 

In  this  issue  alone,  we  report  on  nearly  a 
dozen  landowners  who  collectively  donated 
more  than  100  acres  of  land,  from  riverfront 
property  along  the  Charles  River  to  an 
ecologically  significant  addition  to  Bear 


Swamp  in  Ashfield.  Without  the  generosity 
of  such  landowners,  Massachusetts  would 
lack  many  treasured  landmarks. 

Other  conservationists  have  made  it 
their  mission  to  support  the  educational 
programs  featured  in  our  cover  story.  Their 
donations  are  funding  programs  throughout 
Cape  Ann,  the  Claire  Saitonstall  Educa- 
tional Program  on  Martha's  Vineyard,  and 
the  work  Melanie  will  be  undertaking. 

Individual  conservationists  also  make 
a  difference  with  their  expertise  and  labor. 
In  the  Berkshires,  local  architect  Christine 
Toupin  is  helping  to  rebuild  the  pagoda  at 
Naumkeag,  which  was  destroyed  during 
a  fall  storm.  Local  sawmill  owner  Fred 
Hayes  donated  equipment  and  labor  to 
help  us  build  a  shelter  along  the  Tully  Trail 
in  Royalston.  Across  the  state,  nearly  400 
members  combined  their  efforts  to  donate 
1,600  hours  of  labor  during  our  most  recent 
Conservation  Works  volunteer  workday. 
Finally,  40,000  of  you  have  joined  forces 
to  support  The  Trustees  as  members. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the 
difference  that  we,  as  conservationists  can 
make.  As  volunteers,  advocates,  donors, 
and  members,  we  work  individually  and 
together  to  save  the  best  of  the  Massachusetts 
landscape.  With  that  in  mind,  consider  the 
far-reaching  results  of  increasing  our 
numbers  by  educating  thousands  of  people 
each  year  at  our  outdoor  classrooms  across 
the  state,  and  I'm  sure  you'll  share  my 
sense  of  excitement. 


Andy  Kendall 
EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 


Since  1 89 1  The  Trustees  of  Reservations  has 
been  saving  the  Massachusetts  landscape  for 
people  to  enjoy.  From  the  mountains  of  the 
Berkshires  to  the  beaches  of  Cape  Cod  and 
the  Islands,  our  conservation  work  has  helped 
protect  more  than  52,000  acres.  We  care  for 
23,380  acres  on  94  reservations  that  are  open 
to  the  public  and  v^e  inspire  the  next  generation 
of  conservationists  through  our  educational 
programs.  We  are  a  nonprofit  organization 
supported  by  our  .40,000  members. 

For  information  about  becoming  a  member  or 
to  request  a  change  of  address,  please  contact 
the  Membership  Office  at  978/921-1944,  email 
us  at  membership@ttor.org,  or  visit  our  website 
at  vvww.thetrustees.org. 
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New  Education  Initiative 

CONTINUED  FROM  COVER 

was  funded  through  two  generous  endowments  created  by 
Wiley  Vaughan,  which  support  education  specific  to  young  children 
and  broader  education  needs,  (see  semper  virens  column  on  page  i  i  for 

MORE). 

As  the  Senior  Program  Director  for  Audubon  California, 
Melanie  spent  the  last  five  years  creating  The  Audubon  Center 
at  Debs  Park,  a  model  outdoor  science  center  for  children  in  Los 
Angeles'  urban  core.  Located  in  a  city  park  in  predominantly  Latino 
East  Los  Angeles,  the  Audubon  Center  engages  a  young,  family 
audience  not  traditionally  part  of  the  conservation  movement. 

"It  is  so  easy  to  assume  that  everyone  shares  common  early 
experiences  with  horses  and  cows,  or  gardens,  or  wild  places, 
but  in  fact,  many  young  people,  particularly  those  in  urban  areas, 
have  no  experience  at  all  with  these  things,"  Melanie  explains. 

Her  belief  in  the  importance  of  site-based  education  and 
experiential  learning  made  her  a  perfect  fit  for  the  job.  And 
though  she  has  lived  on  the  West  Coast  for  many  years,  Melanie 
fell  in  love  with  the  beauty  and  diversity  of  New  England  during 
her  undergraduate  years  at,  Wellesley  College.  When  offered  the 
chance  to  lead  the  Trustees  education  programs,  she  couldn't  resist. 

"Unlike  many  conservation  organizations,  the  Trustees 
actually  embraces  human  experience,"  she  says.  "The  properties 
offer  beauty  and  solitude,  a  deep  sense  of  history,  and  the 
opportunity  for  great  joy  for  the  public  at  large.  I'm  excited  by 
the  notion  that  The  Trustees  has  94  'classrooms,'  places  where 
there  is  a  lot  to  think  about  and  a  lot  to  do." 

The  Trustees  educators  and  interpreters  couldn't  agree  more. 

At  Copicut  Woods  in  Fall  River,  Education  Coordinator 
Linton  Harrington  has  spent  the  past  few  years  introducing 
local  kids  to  the  outdoors  via  the  13,600-acre  Southeastern 
Massachusetts  Bioreserve,  of  which  Copicut  Woods  is  a  part. 
At  first,  he  says,  it's  a  challenge:  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen, 
many  of  the  children  have  never  been  in  a  forest  before  and 
when  they  first  arrive  at  the  bioreserve,  they're  afraid.  Linton 
overcomes  these  fears  by  creating  a  safe  environment  for 
exploring.  Once  children  grow  excited  about  finding  a  salamander 
or  a  plant  that  smells  like  wintergreen,  they  quickly  forget  their 
initial  fear  and  soon  are  digging  around,  getting  their  hands 
dirty,  and,  most  importantly,  having  fun  and  learning. 

Connecting  kids  to  their  surroundings  isn't  just  an  issue  for 
urban  areas. 

"Appleton  Farms  is  in  Essex  County,  which  is  still  pretty 
rural,"  says  Interpreter  Kelly  Rapuchi,  "yet  I  get  parents  who 
are  desperate  to  find  a  place  where  their  kids  can  experience 
agriculture.  You  can  see  that  they're  walking  away  with  a  new 
perspective  on  where  their  food  comes  from." 

Sometimes,  the  issue  is  one  of  an  embarrassment  of  riches. 
On  Martha's  Vineyard,  where  pristine  beaches  and  clean 
water  abounds,  Trustees'  Naturalist  Suzan  Bellincampi  says  The 


EDUCATION  IN  ACTION  AROUND  THE  STATE! 

TOP  LEFT    Learning  about  the  dairy  program  and  sustainable  farming  at  Appleton  Farms. 

TOP  RIGHT    Exploring  the  salt  marsh  ecosystem  at  World's  End. 

BOTTOM  LEFT    Finding  natural  treasures  under  a  log  at  Ravenswood  Park. 

BOTTOM  RIGHT    Educating  Martha's  Vineyard  students  about  the  effect  of  land-based 
pollution  on  clean  ocean  waters. 

Claire  Saltonstall  Education  Program  helps  kids  understand 
how  special  the  Vineyard  is  and  to  appreciate  the  role  they  can 
play  in  protecting  it. 

While  kids  are  usually  amazed  at  everything  a  reservation 
has  to  offer,  they're  not  alone.  On  the  South  Shore,  Education 
and  Interpretation  Coordinator  Meghan  Connolly  says  teachers 
constantly  tell  her  that  they  had  no  idea  a  resource  like  Weir 
River  Farm  or  World's  End  existed  in  their  backyard. 

It's  a  comment  that  Cape  Ann  Interpreter  Jessica  Kagle  hears 
as  well  from  the  teachers  who  take  advantage  of  her  education 
programs  on  Trustees  properties  on  Cape  Ann. 

Developing  a  strategic  plan  to  integrate  all  of  these  various 
educational  programs — along  with  ongoing  historic  house  tours, 
interpretive  walks,  and  natural  history  tours — and  build  for  the 
future  is  Melanie's  first  task. 

"No  matter  who  you  are,"  says  Melanie,  "we  want  your 
visit  to  a  reservation  to  be  full  of  wonder  and  inspiration.  When 
you  walk  away,  we  want  you  to  care  about  what  happens  to 
this  place  and  other  irreplaceable  parts  of  our  landscape." 

To  learn  more  about  our  education  programs,  check  out  the 
center  of  this  newsletter  for  upcoming  spring  educational 
programs  or  visit  vmw.thetrustees.org.  ■ 
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Protecting  the  Theodore  Lyman  Reserve 

In  the  heart  of  Buzzard's  Bay,  The  Trustees  and  our  conservation 
partners  are  working  to  preserve  Red  Brook,  a  pristine,  spring- 
fed  stream  that  runs  for  4.5  miles  through  Plymouth,  Wareham, 
and  Bourne  before  emptying  into  Buttermilk  Bay,  a  part  of 
Buzzard's  Bay. 

First  protected  by  naturalist  Theodore  Lyman  in  the  late 
1800s,  the  quality  and  temperature  of  Red  Brooks'  cold  waters 
and  the  absence  of  manufacturing  dams  made  it  home  to  a  popu- 
lation of  native  sea-run  brook  trout — "salters" — that  Lyman,  an 
ardent  angler,  could  not  resist.  Today,  Red  Brook  is  one  of  the 
few  remaining  fisheries  in  the  state  where  you  can  find  Lyman's 
beloved  salters,  thanks  to  continuing  stewardship  by  his  descendants. 


M  Henry  Lyman  and  Charles  Lyman  at  Red  Brook,  c.  1 929.  Since  the 
late  1800s,  the  Lyman  family  has  protected  this  magnificent 
landscape.  Now, The  Trustees  will  help  care  for  it. 

hi  2001,  the  Lyman  family  generously  donated  638  acres 
along  Red  Brook  to  ensure  its  ongoing  protection.  The  state 
will  manage  428  acres  as  the  Red  Brook  Wildlife  Management 
Area.  The  remaining  210  acres  will  be  managed  by  The 
Trustees  as  the  Theodore  Lyman  Reserve.  Trout  Unlimited,  a 
nation-wide  conservation  and  advocacy  organization,  the  state, 
and  The  Trustees  are  cooperatively  managing  all  638  acres. 

But  creating  the  Lyman  Reserve  was  just  the  beginning. 
Providing  public  access  to  this  magnificent  landscape,  stabilizing 
the  historic  caretaker's  cottage  and  barn,  and  covering  start-up 
costs  will  require  $125,000.  Woodland  trails,  a  parking  lot, 
and  educational  programming  will  allow  visitors  and  anglers 
alike  to  experience  the  beauty  of  Red  Brook  while  learning 
about  the  story  of  man's  interaction  with  the  river,  starting 
from  the  Wampanoag  use  of  Red  Brook  as  a  campsite  some 
1,800  years  ago.  An  additional  $675,000  is  required  to 
complete  the  Lyman  Family  Fund  to  continue  research  on  the 
fisheries  and  ecological  stewardship  of  Red  Brook's  historic 
and  natural  resources. 


To  learn  how  you  can  help,  please  contact  Steve  Sloan, 
South  Coast/Cape  Cod  Area  Manager,  at  ssloan@ttor.org 
or  781/828-9524;  or  visit  www.thetrustees.org/lyman.cfm. 


Copicut  Woods  Opens 


On  a  classic  fall  day  in  October,  Director  of  Field  Operations 
Tom  Foster  welcomed  more  than  150  residents  and  officials  to 
our  92nd  reservation,  Copicut  Woods,  in  Fall  River.  The  486- 
acre-property,  purchased  last  year  by  The  Trustees  from  the 
Acushnet  Sawmills  Company,  is  part  of  the  Southeastern 
Massachusetts  Bioreserve,  a  13,600-acre  natural  area  managed 
cooperatively  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  City 
of  Fall  River,  and  The  Trustees. 

Ellen  Roy  Herzfelder,  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Executive  Office  of  Environmental  Affairs  called  Copicut  Woods 
"an  important  milestone  in  the  larger  effort  to  conserve  wildlife 
habitat,  recreation  areas,  drinking  water  supply  lands,  and  the 
quality  of  life  in  Southeastern  Massachusetts." 

Fall  River  Mayor  Edward  Lambert  was  on  hand  to  credit 
Copicut  Woods  with  bringing  "innumerable  benefits  to  residents 
of  Fall  River  and  surrounding  communities,"  including  "outstanding 
opportunities  for  recreation  [and]  great  educational  programs  for 
school  children." 

Already,  pilot  educational  programs  at  Copicut  Woods  have 
introduced  more  than  1,500  children  to  our  natural  and  cultural 
heritage  through  place-based  learning  that  connects  children  to 
the  landscape. 

Superintendent  Mike  Labossiere  and  former  ► 
Bioreserve  Project  Manager  Debbi  Edelstein 
unveil  the  Copicut  Woods  bulletin  board. 
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An  easy  drive  from  downtown  Providence,  RI,  Fall  River, 
and  New  Bedford,  Copicut  Woods  offers  year-round 
opportunities  for  hiking,  bird  watching,  cross-country  skiing, 
and  other  outdoor  activities  on  three  miles  of  trails.  A  key 
attraction  is  the  nearly  mile-long  Miller  Lane,  a  150-year-old 
scenic  cart  path  lined  with  stonewalls  and  featuring  an 
underpass  that  enabled  livestock  to  move  between  fields.  Trails 
lead  to  adjacent  bioreserve  lands,  making  Copicut  Woods  the 
southern  gateway  to  the  bioreserve. 

Free  interpretive  walks  are  held  throughout  the  year  on  topics  ranging 
from  mushrooms  to  mammals.  Learn  more  by  calling  our  Fall  River 
Office  at  508/679-21  15  xlO  or  by  visiting  www.thetrustees.org.  ■ 


bDUCAIION 

Sustaining  Rural  Communities 

In  Scprcmber,  over  150  people  gathered  at  the  Gateway  Regional 
School  in  Huntington  for  a  conference  about  sustaining  the 
landscape  and  community  character  of  the  Highlands  region. 
"The  Future  of  the  Highlands:  Strategies  for  Sustaining  Rural 
Communities"  provided  an  opportunity  for  municipal  board 
members,  land  trust  volunteers,  and  concerned  citizens  to  discuss 
challenges  to  the  rural  quality  of  life  in  the  38-town  region. 

The  conference  was  sponsored  by  the  Highland  Communities 
Initiative  (HCI),  a  program  of  The  Trustees  of  Reservations 
designed  to  support  community  efforts  to  conserve  the  distinctive 
natural  and  cultural  landscapes  of  the  Highlands  region  of 
Massachusetts. 

A  central  question  for  many  participants  was  how  commu- 
nities can  maintain  their  rural  character  while  also  providing 
local  jobs,  affordable  housing,  and  opportunities  associated  with 
growing,  vibrant  communities.  In  response,  the  conference 
focused  on  community  action,  teaching  participants  how  to 
implement  local  plans  and  facilitate  change  by  creating  consensus 
within  the  community.  Breakout  sessions  developed  ideas  for 
protecting  local  resources  that  define  the  landscape,  such  as 
distinctive  architecture,  exceptional  ecological  communities, 
and  farm  and  forest-based  resources. 

Keynote  speaker  Tom  Alworth,  Director  of  the  Catskill 
Center  for  Conservation  and  Development,  relayed  the 
experiences  of  the  Catskills  region  in  New  York — another  rural 
region  facing  the  challenges  that  accompany  strong  growth 
pressures.  Alworth  emphasized  the  need  for  communities  to 


Preserving  intimate  town  centers  ^ 

such  as  this  one  in  Huntington 
will  help  the  Highlands  region 
retain  its  unique  quality  of  life. 

balance  conservation 
with  environmentally 
compatible  economic 
opportunities,  and  he 
encouraged  the 
audience  to  involve  all 
the  local  stakeholders 

in  the  planning  and  decision-making  process  to  ensure  success. 

HCI  received  strong  support  for  its  contributions  to  the  region 
since  2001.  Participants  encouraged  HCI  to  continue  to  build 
local  capacity  for  conservation  and  community  preservation 
project  and  to  work  toward  improving  the  communication 
between  communities. 

Visit  vww.highlands.org  to  learn  more  about  HCI.  ■ 

PROMOTING  SMART  HOME  DESIGN 

BuildingYour  Highlands  Home  provides  simple,  easily 
understood  building  and  design  principles  that 
will  help  the  prospective  home  builder/  owner 
site  and  design  a  home  that  complements  the 
local  surroundings. The  guide  has  been 
distributed  throughout  the  Highlands  and 
free  copies  are  available  to  residents  of 
\     the  region.  For  a  copy  of  the  guidebook, 
call  413/587-0716  xlO. 


MbMBbRSHIP  NbWS 


40,000  Members  and  Growing 


In  August  2003,  The  Trustees  celebrated 
the  surpassing  of  the  50,000-acres 

protected  milestone. Today,  we 
are  proud  to  report  that  we 
have  now  surpassed  the 
40,000-member  mark.  It  is  no 
coincidence  that  our  ability  to 
accelerate  the  pace  of  conser- 
vadon  parallels  the  accelerated 
rate  at  which  members  are 
rallying  to  support  our 
efforts  to  save  the 
Massachusetts  landscape. 
To  all  of  our  members — 
those  who  have  recently 
joined  and  those  who 
have  long-supported  The 
Trustees— we  extend  our 
sincere  appreciation. 


But  to  continue  the  pace  of  conservation  in  the  months  and  years 
ahead  we  need  to  encourage  many  more  people  to  help.  Every 
Trustees  member  is  a  protector  and  steward  of  the  Massachusetts 
landscape.  More  members  =  more  land  protected! 

If  you  would  like  to  help  us  in  our  recruitment  efforts,  we  invite 
you  to  participate  in  our  new  Member  Get  A  Member  Campaign. 
In  appreciation  for  your  help,  you'll  receive  a  FREE  Trustees  fleece  vest 
(shown  at  left)  for  every  two  new  members  you  recruit.  For  information 
on  how  you  can  participate  in  the  Member  Get  A  Member 
Campaign,  call  us  at  978/921-1944,  send  an  email  to 
membership@ttor.org,  or  visit  www.thetrustees.org. 


Double  Your  Contribution 
with  Matching  Gifts 

Your  financial  support  goes  even  further  with  a  matching  gift  from 
your  company.  Matching  gifts  provide  critical  operating  funds  for 
The  Trustees  each  year  — but  only  with  your  help.  If  you  have  recently 
renewed  your  membership  or  made  a  donation,  or  plan  to  do  so  soon, 
please  remember  to  request  a  matching  gift  from  your  employer. 
Thank  you!  ■ 


SpeclalPLACES  I  WINTER  2004 


VAIION 


Marsh  marigold  flowering  along  a  stream, 
one  of  many  wildflowers  protected  by  the 
new  69-acre  addition  to  the  Brooks 
Woodland  Preserve  in  Petersham. 


Additions  to  Reservations 

BROOKS  WOODLAND  PRESERVE 

PETERSHAM 

Working  through  our  affihate,  the 
Massachusetts  Land  Conservation  Trust, 
The  Trustees  recently  purchased  a  69-acre 
parcel  of  land  to  add  to  the  558-acre 
Brooks  Woodland  Preserve  in  Petersham. 
This  important  acquisition  was  part  of  a 
larger  collaborative  effort  with  the  Mount 
Grace  Land  Conservation  Trust  to  acquire 
and  permanently  protect  six  parcels 
totaling  205  acres  in  the  heart  of 
Petersham.  The  69-acre  wooded  parcel 
lies  on  the  northern  boundary  of  Brooks 
Woodland  Preserve  and  contains  both 
upland  forests  and  wooded  swamp 
wetlands  that  drain  into  the  Swift  River. 
Of  the  remaining  land,  a  23-acre  property 
will  be  donated  to  the  Town  of  Petersham 
to  add  to  the  Babbitt  Wildlife  Sanctuary 
and  a  108-acre  property  will  be  sold  to  a 
conservation  buyer.  A  five-acre  parcel, 
donated  by  Bob  Clark,  will  be  protected 
with  a  conservation  restriction. 

BEAR  SWAMP  RESERVATION 

ASHFIELD 

Mark  Zenick  donated  four  critical  acres 
abutting  the  Apple  Valley  Overlook 
portion  of  Bear  Swamp.  Combined  with 
his  gift  of  a  conservation  restriction  (see 
"ZENICK  property"  ABOVE  RIGHT),  thcse  gifts  wiU 
further  enhance  the  ecological  viability 
of  Bear  Swamp. 


Conservation  Restrictions 

ZENICK  PROPERTY 

ASHFIELD 

The  Trustees  received  a  donation  of  a 
conservation  restriction  from  Mark  Zenick 
on  nearly  four  acres  of  his  property  in 
Ashfield.  Mr.  Zenick's  generous  contri- 
bution will  ensure  that  the  highly  scenic 
qualities  and  agricultural  heritage  of  his 
property  will  be  preserved.  The  gift  was 
accompanied  by  a  four-acre  critical 
land  donation  abutting  Bear  Swamp 
(see  bottom  left). 

HUNNEWELL  PROPERTY 

NATICK  &  WELLESLEY 
Francis  O.  Hunnewell  made  a  generous 
gift  of  a  conservation  restriction  on  20 
acres  of  land  along  the  Natick-Wellesley 
line.  This  conservation  restriction  is  the 
second  step  in  an  expansive  three-phase 
effort  by  Mr.  Hunnewell  to  preserve  an 
important  area  within  the  Hunnewell 
Farms  National  Register  Historic  District. 
In  addition  to  protecting  the  roadside 
along  the  scenic  Pond  Street,  this 
conservation  restriction  helps  to  protect 
the  Lake  Waban  and  Charles  River 
watersheds  by  limiting  the  amount  of 
development  that  can  occur. 


View  of  the  Charles  River  from  the  ► 
Richardson  property  in  Needham. 


RICHARDSON  PROPERTY 

NEEDHAM 

The  Trustees  received  a  generous 
donation  of  a  conservation  restriction  on 
nearly  10  acres  from  David  Richardson 
on  his  handsome  property  along  the 
Charles  River  in  Needham  (photo  below). 
With  this  gift,  Mr.  Richardson  has 
ensured  that  his  house  and  land  will  be 
permanently  protected  and  the  scenery 
and  wildlife  habitat  along  the  Charles 
River  conserved.  In  addition,  Mr. 
Richardson  made  a  very  generous  gift 
of  the  land  to  the  Massachusetts  Land 
Conservation  Trust,  while  retaining  a 
life  estate  in  the  house.  This  additional 
gift  offers  many  exciting  conservation 
opportunities  along  the  Charles  River 
for  The  Trustees. 

LAND  CONSERVATION  NEWS  CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  7 
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SPRING  EVENTS 

MARCH,  APRIL,  AND    MAY   2  0  0  4 

w 


VOLUNTEERS  NEEDED! 


Look  for  this  symbol  near  events      SEARCH  FOR  EVENTS  O N LI N  E" VI S I T  WW W.  T H ETRUSTE ES. O RG ! 

which  offer  volunteer  opportunities! 


CAPE  COD  & 
THE  ISLANDS 

Sunday,  March  7  |  I-3pm 

LINKING  THE 
TRAILS  HIKE 

POCHA  POND  RESERVATION  &WASQUE. 
CHAPPAQUIDDICK  S08/693-7662 

Join  the  Trustees  and  the  Martha's 
Vineyard  Land  Bank  to  christen  the 
new  trail  connecting  Pocha  Pond  and 
Wasque  Reservation.  Meet  at  Pocha 
Pond  Reservation.  FREE  to  all. 

Saturdays,  March  1 3,  April  10, 
and  May  8 


MARINE  DEBRIS 
SURVEY 


EAST  BEACH,  CAPE  POGE  WILDLIFE 
REFUGE.  CHAPPAQUIDDICK  508/693-7662 

Help  The  Trustees  help  The  Center  for 
Marine  Conservation  monitor  trash 
that  washes  up  on  our  shores.This 
local  beach  cleanup  is  part  of  a  five- 
year  study  at  75  sites  across  the  US. 
Times  and  actual  dates  of  survey  vary 
as  there  is  a  6-day  survey  window.  Call 
or  email  Suzan  Bellincampi 
(sbellincampi@ttororg).  FREE  to  all. 

Sunday,  April  25  |  Arrivals 
staggered  from  9am-I2noon 
(Hike  duration:  3  hours) 

MENEMSHA  HILLS 
QUEST 

MENEMSHA  HILLS.  CHILMARK 
508/693-7662 

This  self-guided  educational  treasure 
hunt  and  outdoor  experience  involves 
answering  questions,  using  map  skills, 
and  deciphering  clues  that  will  lead  to 
a  "treasure"  box  hidden  somewhere 
on  the  property  Families  or  groups 
must  pre-register  and  reserve  a  start 
time.  Bring  sturdy  shoes  and  water; 
compass  and  other  materials  will  be 
provided.  Pre-registration  required. 
Members  only:  FREE. 


Saturday,  May  I  |  9am-I2noon 


MYTOI  SPRING 
PLANTING 


MYTOI  GARDEN, 

CHAPPAQUIDDICK  508/693-7662  | 

Volunteers  are  needed  to  help  get  ■■ 
the  garden  ready  Celebrate  spring 
with  a  day  of  planting  and  caring  for 
the  Island's  only  Japanese  style  garden. 
Bring  work  gloves  and  shovels,  we  will  j 
provide  lunch.  Meet  at  Mytoi  on  \ 
Chappaquiddick.  Please  pre-register.  I 
FREE  to  all  j 

Saturday,  May  8  |  I -3pm  | 

INTERNATIONAL 
MIGRATORY  BIRD  DAY 

COSKATA-COATUE  WILDLIFE  REFUGE. 
NANTUCKET  508/228-5646 

Join  our  shorebird  biologist  on  a  bird  ; 

watching  hike  to  Coskata  Woods.  - 

Wear  sturdy  shoes  and  bring  water.  j 

This  hike  is  about  a  mile  through  sand  ' 

each  way  A^lembers  only:  FREE.  | 

Saturday,  May  29-Friday,  June  4 

NANTUCKET  ^TJ?  : 
BIODIVERSITY  V  : 
ASSESSMENT  WEEK 

COSKATA-COATUE  WILDLIFE  REFUGE 
AND  OTHER  SITES  ACROSS  | 
NANTUCKET  508/228-5646  ' 

As  part  of  a  collaborative  effort  on 
Nantucket,  The  Trustees  will  assist  in  a 
biodiversity  blitz  to  identify  plant  and 
animal  species  island-wide.  Programs 
are  offered  at  various  times  and 
locations  throughout  the  week.  For 
information  on  specific  events,  call  or 
email  Steve  Nicolle  (snicolle@ttororg). 
FREE  to  all. 


j 


CENTRAL 
REGION 

Saturday, April  17  and  May  IS 
9am- I PM 


SPRING 
WORKDAY 


PEAKED  MOUNTAIN, 
MONSON  978/840-4446 

Help  reclaim  a  4-acre  field  from 
invasives  and  brush.  Bring  bow  saws, 
lopping  shears,  hand  pruners.  Meet  at 
the  Millers  Pond  Tract  parking  area.  j 
Please  pre-register  with  Chris  Ward. 
FREE  to  all. 

Sunday,  April  18  |  I0am-2pm 
(Rain  date:  April  25) 

SPRING  INTO 
SWIFT  RIVER! 

SWIFT  RIVER  RESERVATION, 
PETERSHAM  978/248-9455 

Bring  a  lunch  and  hike  with  naturalist 
and  long-time  Petersham  resident 
Bob  Clark.  We'll  explore  a  variety 
of  habitats  on  the  reservations'  ! 
Nichewaug  Tract.  Please  pre-register.  ,! 
Members:  FREE.  Nonmembers:  adult  $5,  \ 

child  $2.  i 

I 

Saturday,  April  24  |  9am-2pm  • 


TULLY  TRAIL 
WORKDAY 


ROYALSTON  978/248-9455 

Join  us  and  help  with  various  trail  ! 
maintenance  tasks.  Bring  loppers, 
pruning  saws  and  a  bag  lunch.  All 
other  tools  will  be  provided.  Please 
pre-register.  FREE  to  all. 

Saturday,  May  8  |  9am-2pm 
(Rain  date:  May  9) 

TULLY  LAKE     ^  i 
CAMPGROUND  v 
WORKDAY 

TULLY  LAKE  CAMPGROUND, 
ROYALSTON  978/248-9455 

Help  prepare  theTully  Lake 


Campground  for  the  2004  season 
(and  scope  out  a  good  campsite!). 
Bring  a  bag  lunch. Tools  will  be  provided. 
Please  pre-register.  FREE  to  all. 

Sunday,  May  9  |  I  Oam-  I  2noon 

MOTHER'S  DAY 
MEANDER 

PEAKED  MOUNTAIN, 
MONSON  978/840-4446 

Come  and  join  Leslie  Duthie  of  the 
Norcross  Wildlife  Sanctuary  as  we 
walk  around  the  Miller  Forest  Tract 
and  Lunden  pond.  Look  for  Mayflower 
(Epigaea  repens)  and  other  signs  of 
spring  during  this  2  hour  walk.  Bring 
your  mom!  Bring  the  kids!  Enjoy  a  day 
together!  Please  pre-register  with 
Chris  Ward.  /Members.-  FREE. 
Nonmembers:  adult  $5,  child  FREE 

Sunday,  May  23  |  9am-2pm 

SWIFT  RIVER  ^ 
RESERVATION  V 
WORKDAY 

PETERSHAM  978/248-9455 

Join  us  and  help  with  various  trail 
maintenance  tasks.  Bring  loppers, 
pruning  saws  and  a  bag  lunch.  All 
other  tools  will  be  provided.  Please 
pre-register.  FREE  to  all. 

GREATER 
BOSTON 

Thursday,  April  15 

THE  OLD  MANSE 
SEASON  OPENING 

THE  OLD  MANSE.  CONCORD  978/369-3909 

Guided  tours  Monday — Saturday 
I  Oam-Spm,  Sundays  &  holidays 
I  2noon-5pm.  Last  tour  by  4:30pm. 
Experience  the  "Eden"  of  Nathaniel  & 
Sophia  Hawthorne  as  we  celebrate  the 
200th  anniversary  of  his  birth.  Members: 
FREE  Nonmembers:  adult  $8, 
senior/student  $7.  child  $5. 


NORTHEAST 
i  REGION 


Saturday,  April  17  |  I0am-2pm 

CHARLES  RIVER 
CANOE  TRIP 

ROCKY  NARROWS,  SHERBORN 
BOB  COSTELLO  508/359-78 1 5 

Join  volunteer  Bob  Costello  on  a  trip 
up  the  Charles  River  to  Rocky  Narrows 
for  a  hike  to  King  Philip's  Overlook  and 
enjoy  a  picnic  lunch.  Bring  your  canoe 
or  kayak  coastguard  approved  floatation 
devices  (PFD)  for  each  person,  warm 
clothes  and  a  picnic  lunch.  Meet  at  the 
Route  27  bridge  across  the  Charles 
River  in  Medfield.  Please  pre-register. 
FREE  to  all. 

Monday,Aprill9  |  7:30am- 1 1  am 
and  I  I  am-Spm 

PATRIOT'S  DAY  AT 
THE  OLD  MANSE 

THE  OLD  MANSE,  CONCORD  978/369-3909 

Early  morning  sutler's  tent  wrth 
refreshments  next  to  the  parade  route. 
Guided  1 8th-century  themed  house 
tours  I  I  am-Spm.  Last  tour  4:30pm.  House 
tours — /Members;  FREE  Nonmembers: 
adult  $8,  senior/student  $7,  child  $5. 

Monday,  April  19  |  7:00pm 

3rd  annual 
CANDLELIGHT 
REMEMBRANCE 
CEREMONY 

THE  OLD  MANSE.  CONCORD  978/369-3909 

A  backdrop  of  600  luminaries  sets  the 
stage  for  this  program  of  patriotic  music 
and  remembrance  held  by  the  North 
Bndge.  Bnng  a  flashlight  and  your  voice. 
FREE  to  all 

Sunday,  May  9  |  I2noon-5pm 

A  GREAT  HAPPINESS: 
MOTHER'S  DAY  AT 
THE  OLD  MANSE 

THE  OLD  MANSE,  CONCORD  978/369-3909 

Explore  the  world  of  Sophia  Hawthorne 
(wife  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne)  at 
The  Old  Manse  as  a  newlywed,  first  time 
mother  and  graffiti  artist  Members:  FREE 
Nonmembers:  adults  $8,  senior/student  $7, 
child  $5.  Mothers  are  FREE  when  accom- 
par)led  by  child  (no  age  requirements). 

Saturday,  May  22  |  8-9:30am 

SPRING  BIRD  WALK 
AT  BIRD  PARK 

FRANCIS  WILLIAM  BIRD  PARK, 
WALPOLE  508/668-6136 

Explore  the  park's  woodland  paths  and 
its  field  and  pond  edges  for  seasonal 
and  migrating  birds.  Bring  binoculars 
if  you  have  them;  meet  at  Rhoades 
Avenue  parking  area.  Please  pre- 
register.  FREE  to  all. 


PLEASE  NOTE— NO 
SPRING  LONG  HILL 
PLANT  SALE 

LONG  HILL.  BEVERLY  978/921-1944 

The  regular  Long  Hill  Plant  Sale,  held 
on  Mothers'  Day  Weekend,  has  been 
discontinued  while  we  work  on 
exciting  new  plans.  However  many 
Long  Hill  propagated  plants  are 
available  to  order  For  a  list  check  the 
web  site  at  www.  thetrustees.org  and 
mail  in  your  order  Pick-up  days  will 
be  scheduled. 

Sundays,  May  9  through 
October  10  |  I -5pm 

STEVENS-COOLIDGE 
PLACE  GUIDED 
HOUSE  TOURS 

THE  STEVENS-COOLIDGE  PLACE. 
978/682-3580 

Step  back  in  time  and  tour  this 
Colonial  Revival  estate  featuring 
architectural  and  garden  designs  by 
Joseph  Chandler  The  house  features 
the  Coolidge's  original  collection  of 
fine  and  decorative  arts,  and  May 
gardens  are  beautiful.  A^embers.-  FREE. 
Nonmembers:  adult  $5,  child  (under  12) 
$3.  Grounds — FREE  to  all,  Sm-sunset 


THE  CRANE  ESTATE,  IPSWICH/ESSEX. 
978/356-4351 

Explore  the  varied  habitats  and  wildlife 
of  Castle  Neck,  including  salt  marsh, 
sandy  beach,  sand  dunes  and  forested 
upland.  Bring  your  binoculars  and 
expect  to  walk  3  miles,  including  some 
soft  sand  and  one  large  hill;  not 
appropriate  for  young  children.  Hike 
starts  from  the  lower  Castle  Hill 
parking  lot.  Day  of  event  confirmation 
or  cancellation  call  Crane  Beach 
Gatehouse  978/4 1 2-2589.  Prior 
registration  not  required.  Member. 
FREE.  Nonmember:  $5  per  car 

Sunday,  March  7  |  3-4:30pm 

WINTER  TRACKING 
WALK  AND 
WORKSHOP 

STAVROS  RESERVATION.  ESSEX 
978/526-8687 

I  Short  hike  to  a  field  to  look  for  prints 
■    in  the  snow  and  learn  about  tracking. 


We'll  switch  to  a  muddier  location  if 
there's  no  snow.  Please  pre-register 

FREE  to  all. 


MOUNT  ANN  PARK.  GLOUCESTER 
978/526-8687 

Hike  to  the  rocky  top  of  Mount  Ann  J 
and  enjoy  expansive  views  of  Gloucester  j 
Please  pre-register.  FREE  to  all 


CASTLE  HILL /THE  CRANE  ESTATE. 
IPSWICH  978/356-4351 

{    Delight  your  taste  buds  with  a 
;    delectable  sampling  of  fine  foods,  hors 
;    d'oeuvres  and  desserts  from  some  of  , 
i    the  areas  most  acclaimed  caterers  : 
featured  on  Castle  Hill's  Private  . 
Events  Catering  List.  Guests  will 
sample  a  variety  of  wines  while  i 
I    savoring  the  opulent  surroundings  of 
the  Great  House  at  Castle  Hill, 
Advance  ticket  purchase  is  required. 
'    Members:  $75.  Nonmembers:  $85. 

I    Saturday,  March  27  |  9-1  I  am 

GET  READY 

FOR  SPRING  HIKE 

APPLETON  FARMS, 
i     IPSWICH/HAMILTON.  978/356-5728 

!    Late-winter  blahs?  Join  us  for  a  very 
informal  but  somewhat  brisk  hike 
around  the  diverse  Appleton  Farms 
property  Dress  for  snow,  slush,  or  sun!  j 
Adults  only  No  need  to  pre-register 
FREE  to  all 

One  day  a  week  in  April  |  TBA 

RAVENSWOOD 
NAVIGATORS  AFTER- 
SCHOOL  PROGRAM 

RAVENSWOOD  PARK.  GLOUCESTER 
978/526-8687 

New  games,  new  fnends.  hiking  and 

exploration,  live  animal  demonstrations. 

Learn  some  of  the  wild  creatures  j 

:    methods  and  use  them  yourselves  to  ! 

j    navigate.  Please  pre-register  FREE  to  all 
I 

Monday,April  5  |  7-9pm  i 

FULL  MOON  \ 
NIGHT  HIKE  | 

RAVENSWOOD  PARK.  GLOUCESTER  j 
978/526-8687  I, 

Listen  for  calls  of  nocturnal  animals  and  j 
try  talking  to  owls  Investigate  vemal  ! 
pools  for  frogs  and  salamanders.  Please 
pre-register  FREE  to  all 


Saturday,April  10  |  9-1 1  am 

EASTER  EGG  HUNT 
WITH  THE 
EASTER  BUNNY 

CASTLE  HILL  /  THE  CRANE  ESTATE. 
IPSWICH  978/356-4351 

The  Casino  Complex  will  be  the 
starting  point  for  a  traditional  Easter 
Egg  Hunt  taking  place  on  the  wide 
expanse  of  the  of  the  estate's  rolling 
lawn.  This  spectacular  back  drop  is  the 
perfect  setting  for  children  to  hunt  for 
goodies  and  meet  the  Easter  Bunny 
himself!  Bring  a  picnic  brunch  and 
enjoy  a  seaside  spring  morning 
at  The  Crane  Estate.  Pre-reglstration 
required.  Members:  $  1 5.  Nonmembers: 
$20.  Admission  cost  per  family  car 

Saturdays,  April  IO,&May  15  |  2pm 

MEET  THE 
APPLETON  COWS 

APPLETON  FARMS. 
IPSWICH/HAMILTON.  978/356-5728 

Where  does  our  milk  come  from? 
Where  does  it  go?  How  much  does  a 
newborn  Jersey  cow  weigh?  Answers  and 
more!  Adults  and  children  6+.  Please 
pre-register  Members:  adult  $5,  child 
FREE.  Nonmembers:  adult  $  1 0,  child  $5. 

Friday, April  16  |  5-6:30pm 

NATURE  GAMES 
FOR  CHILDREN— 
SEACOAST  THEME 

HALIBUT  POINT.  ROCKPORT 
978/526-8687 

Creative  games  in  the  outdoors,  learn 
about  the  coast  Running  games  and 
quieter  games,  walk  along  shore.  Please 
pre-register  FREE  to  all. 

Saturdays,  April  1 7,  &  May  8  |  9- 1 1  am 

PINNACLE  TO 
PINNACLE  HIKE 

APPLETON  FARMS. 
IPSWICH/HAMILTON.  978/356-5728 

Touch  the  four  Gore  Hall  pinnacle 
monuments  scattered  around  the  farm 
in  memory  of  Appleton  family  members. 
Dress  for  walking  in  dew.  Adults  only 
Please  pre-register  Members:  FREE 
Nonmembers:  $5. 

Sundays,  April  1 8,  and  May  2  &  23 
3-5  PM 

FARMSTEAD  TOUR 

APPLETON  FARMS. 
IPSWICH/HAMILTON.  978/356-5728 

A  magnificent  opportunity  to  visit  areas 
not  normally  open  to  the  public, 
including  historic  buildings,  the  dairy 
and  a  host  of  unique  landscape  features. 
Adults  only  Please  pre-register 
Members:  FREE.  Nonmembers:  $5. 


Saturday,  March  20  |  5-8pm 

A  TASTE  OF 
ELEGANCE— FOOD 
AND  WINETASTING 


Saturdays,  March  6  and 
April  3  I  I -3pm 

WILDLIFE  WALK 
ON  CASTLE  HILL 


Saturday,  March  20  |  I  Oam-I  2:30pm 

MOUNT, ANN  NATURE 
HIKE  AND  VISTA 


Saturday, April  24  |  9-1  Iam 

BRINGING  BACK 
THE  BLUEBIRDS 

APPLETON  FARMS, 
IPSWICH/HAMILTON.  978/3S6-5728 

Become  a  bluebird  conservationist! 
join  us  for  a  fun  and  infornnative 
presentation  on  the  how-to,s  of 
bluebird  conservation,  followed  by  a 
visit  to  boxes  around  the  farm.  Please 
per-register.  Members:  adult  $5,  teen 
FREE.  Nonmembers:  adult  $10.  teen  $5. 

Saturday.April  24  |  I0am-I2noon 

PRACTICAL  USES  FOR 
INVASIVE  SPECIES 

COOLIDGE  RESERVATION, 
MANCHESTER  978/526-8687 

Cook  or  create  things  out  of  invasive 
species  that  crowd  out  important  native 
organisms.  Leam  how  to  use  them 
without  spreading  them.  Please  pre- 
register.  FREE  to  all. 

Tuesday,  May  4  |  8-IOPM 

MOONLIGHT 
TRACKING 

CRANE  BEACH,  IPSWICH  978/526-8687 

The  dune  trails,  with  their  abundant 
wildlife,  are  an  excellent  classroom  for 
tracking.  Learn  basic  tracking  methods 
and  study  animals'  behavior  through 
their  footprints.  Please  pre-register. 
FREE  to  all 

Thursday,  May  1 3  |  6-8pm 

HERONS  AND 
EGRETS  OF  KETTLE 
ISLAND 

COOLIDGE  RESERVATION,  ^ 
MANCHESTER  978/526-8687  j 

From  the  mainland,  observe  birds  ; 
on  Kettle  Island,  the  only  major  heron 
nesting  site  on  the  North  Shore. 
Co-facilitated  by  Mass  Audubon  staff. 
Learn  why  the  island  is  so  important,  i 
Please  pre-register.  FREE  to  all.  ! 

Saturday,  May  1 5  |  I  Oam-2pm  | 

THE  STEVENS-  ' 
COOLIDGE  PLACE 
ANNUAL  PLANT  SALE 

THE  STEVENS-COOLIDGE  PLACE, 
NORTH  ANDOVER  978/682-3580 
Rain  or  shine!  Perennials,  old  roses, 
and  unusual  annuals  will  be  for  sale  at 
this  always-popular  plant  sale.  Come 
enjoy  the  spring  garden  display  Plant 
sale  preview  begins  at  9am.  FREE  to  all. 


Saturday,  May  22  |  9am 

BLOOMING  TREES 

APPLETON  FARMS, 
IPSWICH/HAMILTON,  978/356-5728 

Visit  Appleton's  uncommon  blooming 
tnses  and  enjoy  the  sweet  smells  of 
spring  while  learning  about  tree 
identification.  Dnsss  for  walking  in  heavy 
dew.  Adults  only  Please  pre-register. 
A^embers.'  FREE  Nonmembers:  $5. 

Saturday,  May  22  |  I0am-I2noon 

THE  GREAT 
TREE  GAME 

RAVENSWOOD  PARK.  GLOUCESTER 
978/526-8687 

Learn  to  identify  common  forest  trees 
by  playing  a  newly  invented  game! 
Use  game  cards  to  compile  a  sensory 
description  of  your  tree  for  the  other 
team  to  decode.  Please  pre-register. 
FREE  to  all. 

Saturday,  May  29  |  9- II  am 

EAT  THE  WEEDS! 
USEFULS,  V^ILDS, 
AND  EDIBLES 

APPLETON  FARMS, 
IPSWICH/HAMILTON,  978/356-5728 

Distinguish  and  dine  on  native  plants 
strewn  about  the  farm.  Learn  how 
native  plants  and  trees  can  be  used — 
and  which  to  avoid.  Adults  only 
Please  pre-register.  A^embers;  FREE. 
Nonmembers:  $5. 

SOUTHEAST 
REGION 

^REGISTRATION  AND  INFORMATION  EVENING  AT 
HINGHAM  PUBLIC  LIBRARY.  FEBRUARY  26.  6-8PM. 

Late  March,  date  TBA  |  9pm-I0pm 

SALAMANDER  SOIREE 

SOUTHEASTERN  MASSACHUSETTS 
BIORESERVE.  FALL  RIVER  508/679-21  15 
Witness  the  migration  of  spotted 
salamanders  and  wood  frogs  at  one 
of  the  bioreserve's  many  vernal  pools. 
Exact  date  dependent  on  weather 
conditions.  Pre-register  for  a  call  before 
the  walk.  FREE  to  all. 

Friday,  March  5  |  1 1  pm- I  2am 

OWL  PROWL 

SOUTHEASTERN  MASSACHUSETTS 
BIORESERVE,  FALL  RIVER  508/679-21  15 

Professor  Bob  Caron  of  Bristol 
Community  College  leads  this  late  night 
walk  to  search  out  several  owl  species 
found  in  the  bioreserve.  Dress  warmly 
and  bring  a  flashlight  FREE  to  all 


AFTER  SCHOOL 
NATURE  CLUB* 

SESSION  l-AGES  8-10 

Tuesdays,  March  9,  16,  23,  and  30, 
and  April  6,  and  1 3  |  3:30-5pm 

SESSION  l-AGES  6-7 
Wednesdays,  March  10,  17, 24,  and 
3l,andApril7,and  14  |  3:30-5pm 

SESSION  1 1 -AGES  8-10 

Tuesdays,  April  27,  May  4,  1 1 ,  1 8, 
and  25,  and  June  I  |  3:30-5pm 

SESSION  1 1 -AGES  6-7 
Wednesdays,  April  28,  May  5,  1 2,  1 9, 
and  26,  and  June  2  |  3:30-5pm 

WHITNEY  AND  THAYER  WOODS, 
HINGHAM/COHASSET  /  WORLD'S 
END,  HINGHAM  781/740-4796 

Your  child  will  gain  an  appreciation  of 
local  ecology  through  hikes,  crafts  and 
hands-on  activities.  Each  week  focuses 
on  a  different  topic.  Please  pre-register 

A4embers;  $36.  Nonmembers:  $54. 

Saturday,  March  27  |  I  0am 

CIVILIAN 
CONSERVATION 
CORPS  DAY 

SOUTHEASTERN  MASSACHUSETTS 
BIORESERVE,  FALL  RIVER  508/679-21  15 
Explore  the  remnants  of  a  depression 
era  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  camp 
with  Steve  Bates,  Superintendent  of  the 
Freetown/Fall  River  State  Forest.  FREE 

Fridays,  starting  April  2 
9:30-1  0:30am 

SENIOR  WALKING 


CLUB 


WORLD'S  END  RESERVATION, 
HINGHAM  781/740-4796 

Rain  or  shine!  Join  fitness  instructor 
Mary  Doherty  All  abilities  welcome. 
FREE  to  all. 

Saturday,  April  3  |  7-9pm 

SLOCUM'S  RIVER 
NIGHT  HIKE 

SLOCUM'S  RIVER  RESERVE. 

DARTMOUTH  508/679-2115  ' 

Gina  Purtell  of  Mass  Audubon  leads 

I 

an  exploration  of  the  evening  sky  and  | 

springtime  sounds  of  the  forest  at  night.  ; 

Bring  a  flashlight  FREE  to  all.  ■ 

Sunday,  April  4  |  I -3pm  I 

RARE  PLANTS  RAMBLE 

SOUTHEASTERN  MASSACHUSETTS 
BIORESERVE.  FALL  RIVER  508/679-2 115 

The  state  flower,  trailing  arbutus,  also 
known  as  Mayflower;  is  as  rare  as  rt 
is  beautiful  and  can  be  found  in  close 
proximity  to  another  disappearing 
plant  the  Hartford  or  climbing  fern. 
FREE  to  all. 


SPRING  OUTINGS* 

AGES  2-3 

Tuesdays, April  6,  13,  27,  May  4,  1 1, 
and  18  |  lO-l  1:30am 

AGES  4-5 

Wednesdays,  April  7,  14,  28,  May  5, 
I2,and  19  |   lO-l  1:30am 

WHITNEY  AND  THAYER  WOODS, 
HINGHAM/COHASSET  /  NORRIS 
RESERVATION.  NORWELL  /  WORLD'S 
END,  HINGHAM  781/740-4796 

This  six-week  program  allows  parent 
and  child  to  explore  together  It 
provides  an  introduction  to  seashore, 
pond,  farm,  forest  and  the  wonders 
of  being  outside.  Please  pre-register 
Members:  $36.  Nonmembers:  $54 

Tuesday,  April  13  |  6-8:30pm 

CHILDREN'S 
SUMMER  PROGRAMS 

WEIR  RIVER  FARM  AND  WORLD'S  END, 
HINGHAM  781/740-4796 

Registration  and  information  evening 
held  at  the  Hingham  Public  Library 
For  more  information,  please  call. 

Saturday.April  17  |  9am-I2pm 

WATUPPA  ^ 
VOLUNTEER  DAY  V 

SOUTHEASTERN  MASSACHUSETTS 
BIORESERVE.  FALL  RIVER  508/679-21  15 

Come  lend  a  hand  and  help  kick  off  a 
new  initiative  to  improve  biodiversity 
in  the  bioreserve.  Please  pre-register. 

FREE  to  all. 

Monday,  April  19  and 
Friday, April  23  |  IIam-2pm 

APRIL  VACATION 
SPECIAL— WEEKDAY 
OPEN  BARNYARD 

WEIR  RIVER  FARM, 
HINGHAM  781/740-4796 

Barnyard  learning  fijn!  Park  atop  Turkey 
Hill.  Members;  FREE  Nonmembers:  $3. 

APRIL  VACATION 
NATURE  PROGRAM 
FOR  KIDS* 

PLEASE  PRE-REGISTER  781/740-4796 

Members:  $60.  Nonmembers:  $75. 

SEARCH  THE  SEASHORE 

AND  SALT  MARSH 

Tuesday, April  20  |  9am-I2noon 

WORLD'S  END.  HINGHAM 

INVESTIGATE  VERNAL  POOLS 
Wednesday,  April  21  |  9am-I2noon 

WHITNEY  AND  THAYER  WOODS, 
HINGHAM/COHASSET 

PONDERING  PONDS 
Thursday,  April  22  j  9am-I2noon 

NORRIS  RESERVATION.  NORWELL 


Saturday,  April  24  |  IIam-2pm 

SPRING  CELEBRATION 
AT  WEIR  RIVER  FARM 

WEIR  RIVER  FARM, 
HINGHAM  781/740-4796 

Join  us  for  an  egghunt,  seed  planting, 
hayrides  and  more.  Members:  FREE. 
Nonmembers:  $3. 

AFTER  SCHOOL 
FARM  CLUB* 

AGES  6-8 

Wednesdays,  April  28,  May  5,  12,  19, 
and  26,  and  June  2  |  3:30-5pm 

WEIR  RIVER  FARM. 
HINGHAM  781/740-4796 

Your  child  will  get  the  chance  to  learn 
about  the  farm  animals,  the  history 
and  what  it  really  takes  to  maintain 
such  a  special  place.  Please  pre-register. 

Members:  $36.  Nonmembers:  $54 

BIRDING  BY 
HABITAT— SLIDE 
AND  STRIDE  SERIES* 

PLEASE  PRE-REGISTER  781/740-4796 

Learn  to  recognize  common  birds  of  the 
northeast  by  their  habitat  Then  test  your 
skills  on  a  guided  tour  of  World's  End. 
Members:  FREE.  Nonmembers:  $4.50 
admission  to  World's  End. 

SLIDE  SHOW  AND  DISCUSSION 
Thursday,  April  29  |  7:I5-8:45pm 

HINGHAM  PUBLIC  LIBRARY.  HINGHAM 

WORLD'S  END  WALK 
Saturday,  May  I  |  8- 1  0am 

WORLD'S  END,  HINGHAM 

Saturdays  in  May  |  1 1  am-2pm 

OPEN  BARNYARD  AT 
WEIR  RIVER  FARM 

WEIR  RIVER  FARM, 
HINGHAM  781/740-4796 

Bring  your  family  for  an  afternoon 
with  the  horses,  llamas,  goats,  sheep 
and  other  animals.  Staff  will  lead 
informal  tours  and  answer  questions. 
Members:  FREE.  Nonmembers:  $3. 

THE  NATURE  OF 
WILDFLOWERS  AND 
FERNS— SLIDE  AND 
STRIDE  SERIES* 

PLEASE  PRE-REGISTER  781/740-4796 

During  the  slide  portion  learn  about 
the  history  and  habitat  of  wildflowers 
and  ferns. Then  walk  the  Milliken  Path 
for  a  refreshing  look  at  these  species. 
FREE  to  all. 

SLIDE  SHOW  AND  DISCUSSION 
Thursday,May  6  |  7-8:30pm 
HINGHAM  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  HINGHAM 


WHITNEY  AND  THAYER 

WOODS  WALK 

Sunday,  May  9  |  I  :30-3:30pm 

WHITNEY  AND  THAYER  WOODS. 
HINGHAM/COHASSET 

Saturday,  May  8  |  7-9am 

BIRDING  IN 
THE  BIORESERVE 

SOUTHEASTERN  MASSACHUSETTS 
BIORESERVE,  FALL  RIVER  508/679-21 15 

The  Trustees  teams  up  with  the 
Paskamasett  Bird  Club  to  bring  you 
this  walk  at  the  height  of  the  spring 
migration.  Bring  binoculars.  FREE  to  all. 

Saturday,  May  22  |  9-1 1  am 

GHOST  TREES 
OFTHE  BIORESERVE 

SOUTHEASTERN  MASSACHUSETTS 
BIORESERVE,  FALL  RIVER  508/679-21  15 

Majestic  American  chestnut  trees  once 
dominated  our  local  forests,  but  a  tree 
disease  eliminated  them  in  the  early 
1900s— or  did  it?  FREE  to  a//. 

WESTERN 
REGION 

March  and  April 

SKI  NOTCHVIEW 

NOTCHVIEW.WINDSOR  413/684-0148 

March  and  often  April  are  a  great  time 
of  the  year  to  Nordic  ski!  Members: 
FREE  Nonmembers:  adult  $9.  child  $2. 

Saturday,  March  6  |  t  Oam 

BREAD  N'JAM  SKI  RACE 

NOTCHVIEW.WINDSOR  413/684-0148 

The  seventeenth  annual  1 0  Km 
classical  style  race.  Also  a  20  Km  if 
there  is  interest.  Home-baked  goods 
as  prizes.  Open  to  all.  A^lembers.FREE. 
Nonmembers:  adult  $9,  child  $2. 


SPRING  WORKDAY 
DOUBLE  HEADER! 


w 


w 


Every  Thursday,  April  through 
October  |  9-1  1:30am 

VOLUNTEER 
WORK  PARTY 

BARTHOLOMEW  S  COBBLE, 
SHEFFIELD  413/229-8600 

Help  clear  the  cobble  of  exotic  invasive 
species.  Learn  how  to  identify  and 
conserve  our  native  species.  FREE  to  all. 

Saturday,  April  17  |  9am- I  pm 

BARTHOLOMEWS 
COBBLE  VOLUNTEER 
WORKDAY 


BARTHOLOMEWS  COBBLE, 
SHEFFIELD  413/229-8600 

Rain  or  shine!  Come  lend  a  hand  with 
our  annual  spring  clean  up.  Potluck  lunch. 
Please  call — ^we  need  to  plan!  FREE  to  all. 


GARLIC  MUSTARD  REMOVAL 
Saturday, April  24  |  9am-I2pm 
(Rain  date:  May  3) 

DINOSAUR  FOOTPRINTS, 
HOLYOKE  413/684-0148 

We  will  continue  our  efforts  to  control 
invasive  garlic  mustard  adjacent  to  the 
dinosaur  track  site  by  hand  pulling.  Bring 
gloves  and  a  snack  We  need  many  hands. 
Please  pre-register.  FREE  to  all. 

CHAPEL  BROOK  WORKDAY 
Saturday,  April  24  |  9am- I  pm 
CHAPEL  BROOK,  ASHFIELD  413/684-0148 

Join  members  of  the  AMC  Climbing 
Group  to  improve  the  access  trails 
leading  to  the  top  of  Pony  Mountain. 
Work  will  include  moving  gravel  and/or 
wood  chips  and  trail  construction. 
Please  pre-register.  FREE  to  all. 

Saturday,  April  24  |  I0am-2pm 

VERNAL  POOL 
CERTIFICATION 
WITH  TOM  TYNING 

BARTHOLOMEW'S  COBBLE, 
SHEFFIELD  413/229-8600 

Help  protect  critical  wildlife  habitat 
by  learning  how  to  certify  vernal  pools 
with  an  expert  in  the  field.  Call  for 
more  information.  Not  appropriate  for 
children.  Please  pre-register.  Members; 
adult  $  1 0.  Nonmembers:  adult  $  1 5. 

Sundays,April  25  through  May  30 
7am-8:30am 

BIRD  WALK- 
SPRING  MIGRATION 

BARTHOLOMEW'S  COBBLE, 
SHEFFIELD  413/229-8600 

Explore  various  avian  habitats  with 
a  naturalist/guide.  All  levels  are  welcome. 
Bring  binoculars.  Members:  FREE 
Nonmembers:  adult  $6,  child  (6-16)  $3. 

Saturdays,  May  I — 15  |  I0am-I2noon 

LIFE  IN  A 
VERNAL  POOL 

BARTHOLOMEW'S  COBBLE. 
SHEFFIELD  413/229-8600 

Look  for  frogs,  salamanders,  fairy 
shrimp  and  other  fascinating  critters. 
Come  prepared  to  get  a  little  wet  and 
muddy  Great  fun  for  kids  of  all  ages! 
Please  pre-register.  Members:  adult/child 
$3.  Nonmembers:  aduMchild  $6 

Sundays,  May  2,  9,  and  16 
I0am-I2noon 

WILDFLOWERWALK 

BARTHOLOMEW'S  COBBLE, 
SHEFFIELD  413/229-8600 

Learn  about  our  woodland  flowers 
and  enjoy  their  quiet  beauty  with  a 


naturalist/guide.  Please  pre-register. 

/Members;  oduft  $4.  child  (6-16)  $2. 
Nonmembers:  adult  $8,  child  (6-16)  $4. 

Saturdays,  May  22  and  29 
I0am-I2noon 

ECOLOGY  OF 
A  BEAVER  MARSH 

BARTHOLOMEW'S  COBBLE. 
SHEFFIELD  413/229-8600 

Explore  a  wetland  created  by  beavers 
and  look  for  associated  wildlife.  Learn 
how  beavers  help  maintain  regional 
biodiversity  Binoculars  helpful.  Please 
pre-register.  Members:  adult/child  $3. 
Nonmembers:  adult  $8,  child  (6- 1 6)  $4 

Saturday,  May  29  |  I0am-5pm 

NAUMKEAG  OPENS 
FORTHE  SEASON 

NAUMKEAG,  5TOCKBRIDGE 
413/298-3239 

Open  daily  Enjoy  guided  house  tours 
and  self-guided  garden  tours.  Last  tour 
begins  at  4pm.  Members.'  FREE  House  8e 
Garden — Nonmembers:  adult  $  1 0,  child 
(under  1 2)  $3.  Gardens  only — 
Nonmembers:  adult  $8,  child,  $3. 

Saturday,  May  29  |  I  0am-5pm 

EXPLORE  THE 
MISSION  HOUSE 
THIS  SEASON 

THE  MISSION  HOUSE, 
STOCKBRIDGE  413/298-3239 

Open  daily  Guided  house  tours.  Last 
tour  begins  at  4pm.  Members;  FREE. 
Nonmembers:  adult  $6,  child  (under  1 2)  $3. 

Saturday,  May  29  |  I  0am-5pm 

VISIT  THE  COLONEL 
JOHN  ASHLEY  HOUSE 

THE  COLONEL  JOHN  ASHLEY  HOUSE, 
SHEFFIELD  413/298-3239 

Open  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  Guided 
house  tours.  Last  tour  begins  at  4pm. 
Members;  FREE  Nonmembers:  adult  $5, 
child  (under  12)  $3. 

Monday,  May  3 1  |  9am-I2noon 

MEMORIAL  DAY 
CANOE  TRIP 

BARTHOLOMEW'S  COBBLE. 
SHEFFIELD  413/229-8600 

Explore  wildlife  on  the  Housatonic  River 
with  a  Naturalist'guide.  Please  pre- 
register.  Members:  adult  $  1 5.  child 
(10-16)  $10.  Nonmembers:  aduk  $25, 
child  (1(^16)  $15. 
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PUBLIC  ISSUES 


Conservation  Restrictions 

GRANTHAM  PROPERTY 

WESTPORT.  MA  &  LITTLE  COMPTON,  Rl 
Jeremy  and  Hanne  Grantham  completed 
the  donation  of  a  conservation  restriction 
on  approximately  30  acres  of  woodlands 
along  Westport  Harbor.  The  gift  not  only 
protects  a  certified  vernal  pool  and  prime 
habitat  for  the  spotted  turtle,  but  also 
marks  The  Trustees'  first  foray  into 
preserving  land  in  Rhode  Island,  as  the 
property  is  located  on  the  state  boundary 
and  a  small  portion  crosses  into  Little 
Gompton.  The  wooded  property  contains 
upland  hardwood  forest  and  wooded 
wetlands  that  feed  into  Richmond  Pond, 
a  nearby  freshwater  coastal  pond. 

LITTLE  TREE  FARM 

WESTPORT 

Supporting  The  Trustees'  Angeline  Brook 
Conservation  Project,  Selena  Howard  has 
generously  granted  a  conservation 
restriction  on  10  acres  of  her  Christmas 
tree  farm,  Little  Tree  Farm.  The  restriction 
protects  over  500  feet  of  Angeline  Brook, 


building  on  last  year's  successful  effort  to 
preserve  the  50-acre  Krause  property,  also 
located  along  the  brook.  Included  in  the 
gift  is  a  trail  easement  that  allows  The 
Trustees  to  establish  a  trail  providing 
public  access  to  the  brook. 

MASKASACH  FARM 

WESTPORT 

The  Chardon  and  Ashley  families 
recently  completed  the  gift  of  a 
conservation  restriction  on  64  acres  of 
Maskasach  Farm,  the  historic  homestead 
of  Clifford  Ashley,  maritime  artist  and 
author  of  The  Ashley  Book  of  Knots. 
The  working  farm  includes  an  island 
and  over  2,000  feet  of  frontage  on  the 
East  Branch  of  the  Westport  River.  In 
addition  to  protecting  the  undeveloped 
shoreline  of  the  property,  the  restriction 
will  also  preserve  the  stone  wall-lined 
pastures  and  the  historic  residence, 
which  are  visible  from  Drift  Road.  ■ 


massachusetts  land  trust  conference 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  13,2004  BANCROFT  SCHOOL  WORCESTER,  MA 

Join  us  for  a  day  of  workshops,  seminars,  and  discussion  for 
land  trust  board  members,  staff,  and  interested  volunteers. 

Parris  Glendening,  the  former  governor  of  Maryland  and  current  president  of  the 
Smart  Growth  Leadership  Institute  in  Washington,  D.C.,  will  be  the  featured  speaker. 
As  governor  from  1995  to  2003,  a  primary  agenda  item  was  his  Smart  Growth 
Initiative — a  program  that  supported  land  conservation  efforts  while  averting 
suburban  sprawl  by  using  public  dollars  to  encourage  redevelopment  of  unused 
buildings  and  land  in  already  densely  populated  areas. 

Governor  Glendening  has  received  several  prestigious  awards  for  this  work,  including 
the  American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects'  Olmsted  Award  and  Harvard's 
Innovations  in  American  Government  Award.  Sponsored  by  the  Massachusetts  Land 
Trust  Coalition  and  The  Trustees'  Putnam  Conservation  Institute,  the  Massachusetts 
Land  Trust  Conference  is  the  largest  statewide  land  trust  conference  in  the  country, 
drawing  more  than  350  attendees  annually. 

For  registration  information,  contact  Ginny  Slack  at  landcons@ttor.org 
or  978/537-4458  x3l2. 


Since  the  last  issue  of  Special  Places, 
The  Trustees  and  our  colleagues  in  the 
conservation  community  have  been 
advocating  for  land  protection  as  a  major 
component  of  the  state's  capital  spending 
plan.  The  Romney  administration  has 
adopted  smart  growth  as  the  principle 
guiding  its  formulation  of  the  plan  and  has 
worked  to  develop  a  concise  statement 
of  smart  growth  criteria.  The  process 
has  revealed  a  fundamental  difference  of 
philosophy  between  the  conservation 
community  and  the  administration. 

In  the  administration's  view,  implementing 
smart  growth  principles  in  housing, 
transportation,  and  commercial  develop- 
ment would  also  conserve  large  amounts 
of  land  and  should  be  the  primary  tool  for 
doing  so.  The  conservation  community, 
citing  the  Statewide  Land  Conservation 
Plan  of  2002,  has  stressed  that  protection 
of  the  most  ecologically  sensitive  lands 
should  be  the  starting  point,  rather  than 
a  by-product,  of  smart  growth. 

This  conversation  is  ongoing.  Meanwhile, 
the  FY  2004  bond  cap  allocation  has  been 
announced,  with  $98.5  million  designated 
for  all  of  the  Massachusetts  Executive 
Office  of  Environmental  Affairs  agencies, 
a  rollback  to  the  funding  level  of  the  mid 
90s.  As  of  press  time,  $  1 5  million  of  this 
allocation  will  be  available  for  land  pro- 
tection, including  funds  for  the  Agricultural 
Preservation  Restriction,  Self-Help,  and 
Urban  Self-Help  programs,  as  well  as 
acquisition  by  the  state's  open-space 
agencies. This  is  the  lowest  level  of  funding 
in  many  years  and  we  will  work  to 
encourage  the  administration  to  increase 
funding  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  ■ 


conservation  count 

ACREAGE 
PROTECTED 

LAND 
OWNED 

94  reservations 

23,61  1 

LAND 
UNDER  CR 

220  parcels 

14.823 

ASSISTS 

89  projects 

14,41 1 

(as  of  01/0 1/04)            ^     TOTAL  52,845 
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SHORTS  OF 
ALL  SORTS 


R  E  ( 

'^NORTHEAST  I 
REGION 


The  Long  Hill  Plant  Sale  has  been 
discontinued  while  we  work  on  exciting 
new  plans.  However,  many  Long  Hill 
propagated  plants  are  available  to  order. 
Visit  wvvw.thetrustees.org  for  a  list  of 
plants  and  ordering  information.  Pick-up 
days  will  be  scheduled. 

Northeast  Regional  Ecologist  Franz  Ingelfinger 
has  been  working  to  plan  and  guide  a  salt 
marsh  restoration  program  at  Old  Town 
Hill.  Franz  also  spent  the  fall  developing  a 
restoration  plan  for  sweet  bay  magnolia  at 
Ravenswood  Park.  Located  in  the  heart  of 
the  park's  magnolia  swamp,  the  native  stand 
of  magnolia  has  been  threatened  by  browsing 
deer  and  shade  producing  trees.  Superintendent 
Joe  Christian  will  implement  protection 
measures,  including  a  fence  to  exclude  deer 
and  the  thinning  of  nearby  trees. 

Improvements  continue  at  Appleton  Farms, 

where  visitor  center  bathrooms  were 
roughed  in,  the  loafing  shed  (where  dairy 
cows  "loaf"  between  feedings  and  milkings) 
was  demolished  and  a  foundation  for  a  new 
shed  was  poured,  and  the  Livestock 
Manager's  House  was  renovated. 

Castle  Hill  received  a  $20,000  planning 
grant  from  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Commissions  Preservations  Project  Fund  to 
help  the  restoration  of  the  retaining  walls 
that  surround  the  Great  House  (photo  below). 


The  Great  House  at 

Castle  Hill  on  the 

.1 

4 

Crane  Estate,  Ipswich. 

The  Green  Dogs — Sharing  the  Trail 
program  at  Rocky  Woods  celebrated  its 
second  year  with  DogFEST  2003.  Events 
ranged  from  Bobbing  for  Hot  Dogs  (as  seen 
ABOVE  IN  photo!)  to  Canine  Good  Citizenship 
Testing  and  Search  and  Rescue  trials. 


SOUTHEAST 
REGION 


The  Trustees  has  partnered  with  the  Weir 
River  Watershed  Association  to  promote 
awareness  and  stewardship  of  the  Weir 
River,  which  borders  much  of  World's  End. 
Southeast  Regional  Ecologist  Andy  Walsh 
has  provided  technical  assistance  and  has 
assessed  the  ecological  value  of  parcels  in 
the  watershed  targeted  for  potential 
acquisition.  Also  at  World's  End,  the  first 
season  of  the  Senior  Walking  Club  has  been 
a  great  success,  with  more  than  a  dozen 
seniors  enjoying  weekly  scenic  walks  on 
the  property  with  Trustees  staff. 
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Despite  much  rain'^Stid 
wind,  the  Weir  Riveiv,  m 
Farm  Fall  Fest  had  overS^ 
00  hardy  folks  visit  and 
tay  to  enjoy  a  soggy 
^apple-pie  eating  contest. 


At  Weir  River  Farm,  barnyard  tours 
concluded  for  the  season  with  the  annual 
"Meet  the  Vet"  event.  More  than  SO  visitors 
were  on  hand  to  see  the  vet  and  farrier  care 
for  the  farm  animals.  Since  the  start  of  the 
barnyard  tour  season  in  the  spring,  more 
than  2000  visitors  have  rediscovered  our 
agricultural  heritage  through  barnyard  tours 
and  visits. 

e-newsletters! 

Stay  in  touch  with  The  Trustees. 
Sign  up  for  an  e-newsletter  at 
www.thetrustees.org.  Click 

on  Events  at  the  top  of  the  page. 


ROUND 


Great  Point  Lighthouse 
on  Natucket. 


CAPE  COD 
&  ISLANDS 

Over  the  past  year,  Coskata-Coatue 
Wildlife  Refuge  helped  recruit  1,228  new 
members  to  the  Trustees.  Many  of  these 
new  members  enjoyed  the  Great  Point 
Lighthouse  (shown  left),  which  was  open 
for  daily  visitation  for  the  first  time.  At 
Long  Point  Wildlife  Refuge,  work  is 
underway  to  construct  a  wildlife  viewing 
blind  along  the  shores  of  Long  Cove 
Pond,  described  by  MassAudubon  as  one 
of  the  last  remaining  undeveloped  coastal 
ponds  in  the  northeast. 


Construction  of  the  Doyle  Conservation 
Center  In  Leominster  Is  In  full  swing. 


CENTRAL 
REGION 


In  November,  the  annual  Friends  of  the  Rock 
House  Dinner  and  Auction  raised  almost 
$4,000,  thanks  to  roughly  120  guests. This 
year,  the  proceeds  were  donated  to  the 
Lucy  Stone  Home  Site,  the  latest  addition 
to  Rock  House  Reservation.  The  auction 
included  74  lots  and  #30,  a  two-night  stay 
at  The  Inn  at  Castle  Hill,  fetched  the  largest 
bid.  A  special  thanks  to  everyone  in  the 
organization  who  made  this  evening  a  success. 


Work  continues  on  the  Doyle  Conservation 
Center  (photo  above)  at  Doyle  Reservation. 
The  1 3,600  square-foot  facility  is  utilizing  the 
latest  in  green  building  technology,  including 
crystalline  photovoltaic  roof  panels.  Check 
out  the  rest  of  the  building  on 
wvm.thetrustees.org. 

Staff  and  several  dedicated  volunteers, 
spent  a  cold  but  productive  weekend  in 
November  working  on  the  Tully  Trail 
shelter  Local  sawmill  owner  Fred  Heyes 
graciously  donated  his  forwarder  and  an 
operator  for  a  day  to  transport  all  of  the 
heavy  timbers  for  the  shelter  down  the  trail 
to  within  100  feet  of  the  site  for  the  shelter 
The  completed  shelter  will  feature  fantastic 
views  looking  down  and  across  Falls  Brook. 


WESTERN 
REGION 

Windstorms  in  November 
toppled  a  large  honey  locust 
tree  at  Naumkeag,  crushing 
the  Fletcher  Steele-designed  ^»^iJ*^[^_^^ 
pagoda. The  pagoda,  built  in  1935  and  so  named 
because  of  its  Asian  appearance,  housed  a  large 
marble  stone  and  pedestal  (shown  on  right  in 
PHOTO  ABOVE)  that  Mabel  Choate  brought  home 
from  her  1935  trip  to  China. The  local 
community  and  Naumkeag's  many  friends  have 
quickly  rallied  to  the  cause,  and  a  Pagoda 
Reconstruction  Project  is  underway.  With  the 
help  of  local  architect  Christine  Toupin  and  an 
outpouring  of  support  from  our  neighbors  and 
friends,  we  hope  to  have  the  pagoda 
reconstructed  in  time  for  the  summer  season. 
To  donate  to  the  Pagoda  Restoration  Project, 
please  contact  Diane  Cote  at  413/298-3239  or 
dcote@ttororg. 


The  Putnam  Conservation  Institute  hosted 
two  successful  events  this  past  fall.  "Managing 
Land  &  Visitors"  taught  1 70  attendees  about 
combining  stewardship  with  a  quality  visitor 
experience. 

Thanks  to  a  stunning  series  of  maps  from  our 
Geographic  Information  Systems  staff,  attendees 
at  "Open  Space  Priorities  for  Essex  County's 
North  Coastal  Towns"  were  able  to  analyze  vast 
amounts  of  data  about  endangered  species,  water 
resources,  habitat,  protection  levels,  and  more. 
A  report  will  be  issued  in  March  2004. 
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PIECES 

An  English  Curiosity 


Since  receiving  a  historic 
collection  from  Joan  Appleton 
last  winter,  our  historic 
resources  staff  has  been  busy 
sorting  and  processing  the 
decorative  arts  and 
furniture  associated  with 
Appleton  Farms.  The 
collection  includes 
memorabilia  pertaining  to 
George  Washington  and  early 
American  history,  including  a 
c.  1875  Staffordshire  figure 
labeled  "General  Washington" 
in  gilt  script. 

Although  it  looks  like  Ben  Franklin, 
this  Victorian  Staffordshire  figure 
is  labelled  "George  Washington." 


But  labels  can  be  misleading. 
Upon  close  examination,  the 
figure  is,  unmistakably,  a 
portrayal  of  Benjamin 
Franklin.  In  fact,  all 
recorded  Staffordshire 
figures  of  George 
Washington  from  the 
Victorian  era  are  of 
Ben  Franklin. 

Were  the  potters 
at  Staffordshire  simply 
mad  for  Franklin?  Did 
they  not  know  the 
difference  between 
Franklin  and  Washington? 
Did  they  not  care? 

The  answer  probably 
lies  in  the  Victorian  version 
of  niche  marketing.  In  the 
early  1800s,  a  well-known 
Staffordshire  potter  named 
Enoch  Wood  produced  a 
number  of  figures  of  famous 
American  subjects,  including 
statuettes  of  Washington  and  Franklin. 
Produced  for  the  American  market  to 


capitalize  on  the  surge  of  affection  for 
Washington  following  his  death,  these 
figures  were  correct:  Washington  was 
Washington,  Franklin  was  Franklin,  etc. 

During  the  American  centennial  in 
1876,  Staffordshire  once  again  sought  to 
capitalize  on  market  interest  in  the  event. 
But  this  time,  the  market  was  England. 
Believing  that  the  English  audience 
wouldn't  know  (or,  perhaps  care  about) 
the  difference  between  Washington  and 
Franklin,  Staffordshire  simply  used  a 
Franklin  mold  to  mass-produce  the 
Victorian  era  figures. 

When  the  mislabeled  figures  hit 
the  American  market,  they  became 
collector's  items. 

Today,  these  Victorian  figures  are 
in  the  collections  of  Winterthur  Museum, 
San  Simeon,  and  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society  in  Philadelphia.  But  you 
don't  have  to  leave  the  state  to  see  the 
Washington  that  is  a  Franklin:  it's  at 
Castle  Hill  on  the  Crane  Estate  in  Ipswich. 

Call  Susan  Hill  Dolan  at  978/412-2563  or 
shd@ttor.org  to  arrange  a  viewing.  ■ 


Trustees  Launch  Volunteer  Prosrann  Initiative 


Whether  they  are  working  in  the  field,  monitoring  wildlife, 
planning  events,  or  serving  on  governance  committees,  dedicated 
volunteers  play  an  integral  role  in  helping  The  Trustees  carry  out 
our  mission.  Driven  by  the  newly  completed  Conservation  In 
Action  plan,  which  calls  on  the  organization  to  "identify  where 
volunteers  can  be  most  effective,"  the  Department  of  Field 
Operations  is  embarking  on  an  ambitious  initiative  to  maximize 
the  partnership  between  staff  and  volunteers. 

"As  we  aggressively  move  forward  to  protect  and  care  for 
open  space,  initiate  education  programs,  and  enlist  public  support 
for  conservation,  we  will  rely  increasingly  on  dedicated 
volunteers,"  said  Tom  Foster,  Director  of  Field  Operations. 

The  Volunteer  Program  Initiative  will  facilitate  the  continued 
success  of  existing  efforts  and  ensure  that  the  volunteer 
program  grows  to  serve  a  wider  variety  of  needs  throughout  the 
state.  In  addition  to  providing  invaluable  assistance  to  property 
managers,  engaging  volunteers  on  the  local  level  will  strengthen 
the  organization's  community  presence  and  foster  relationships 
with  individuals  who  can  become  future  leaders  of  the  organization. 

RickWallwork,  Director  of  Corporate  and  Foundation 
Relations,  has  assumed  the  additional  role  of  interim  Volunteer 
Program  Manager  to  launch  this  initiative.  Rick  will  be  working 
with  field  staff  and  volunteers  to  develop  the  vision  and 


"As  we 
aggressively 
move  fon/^ard 
to  protect 
open  space... 
we  will  rely 
increasingly  on 
dedicated 
volunteers." 

Tom  Foster 

DIRECTOR  OF  FIEU3  OPERATIONS 


In  November,  more  than  400  volunteers  donated 
some  1,600  hours  to  The  Trustees.  Tapping  into  the 
volunteer  resource  is  one  of  the  keys  to  increasing 
the  pace  of  conservation  in  Massachusetts. 


framework  for  the  program,  assist  with  implementation,  and  establish 
associated  training  and  recognition  programs. 

New  volunteer  opportunities  are  yet  to  be  determined,  but  will  be 
rolled  out  over  the  course  of  2004  and  beyond,  and  will  be  posted  on  our 
website.  In  the  meantime,  questions  or  comments  can  be  directed  to 
volunteers@ttor.org. 
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PROFILE 

Living  with  Resident  Geese 

li  you're  looking  for  examples  of  how  man  can  alter  the 
landscape,  you  need  look  no  further  than  your  local  golf 
course  or  park.  Odds  are  good  that  no  matter  the  time 
of  year,  you'll  see  a  flock  of  Canada  geese. 

In  times  past,  the  cry  of  Canada  geese  overhead  signaled 
a  change  of  seasons.  During  the  summer,  the  geese  would 
nest  and  breed  in  Canada.  Come  wintertime,  they  would 
(sensibly)  seek  warmer  weather  in  the  Carolinas.  Whether 
they  were  coming  or  going,  the  geese  would  use 
Massachusetts  as  a  stopover. 

Now,  however,  a  population  of  non-migratory  Canada 
geese  decorates  the  landscape  year-round.  These  birds  are 
the  descendants  of  captive  geese 
used  by  waterfowl  hunters  to 
lure  migratory  geese  to  within 
range  of  their  guns.  When  the 
use  of  live  decoys  was  outlawed 
in  1935  (to  protect  dwindling 
populations  of  migratory  geese), 
many  of  these  captives  were 
released. 

Having  never  migrated,  these 
geese  were  content  to  populate  the  many  golf  courses, 
urban  parks,  and  open  spaces  in  eastern  Massachusetts.  The 
combination  of  fertile  habitat,  relatively  warm  winters 
(compared  to  the  Arctic)  and  lack  of  predators  in  urban 
settings  made  many  towns  a  haven  for  these  resident 
Canada  geese. 

Today,  flocks  of  resident  geese  can  be  found  throughout 
much  of  Massachusetts,  and  their  year-round  presence  (and 
droppings)  can  create  problems.  Managing  the  birds  often 
consists  of  using  noisemakers  and  visual  deterrents  to 
encourage  them  to  take  up  residence  elsewhere.  At 
Appleton  Farms,  these  tactics  have  helped  shift  a  flock  of 
some  2,000  resident  geese  to  other  locations.  ■ 


Odds  are  good 
that  no  matter 
the  time  of  yean 
you'll  see  a  flock 
of  Canada  geese. 


THE 

SEMPER  VIRENS 

SOCIETY 

Planned  Giving  for  The  Trustees 

An  Endowment  for  Education 

Semper  Virens  Society  member  Herbert  Wiley 
Vaughan  has  a  long  association  with  The 
Trustees,  including  his  tenure  as  Chair  of  the 
Standing  Committee  from  1988-1992.  During 
the  many  years  he  has  served  The  Trustees, 
he,  together  with  his  late  wife,  Ann,  has 
managed  to  visit  well  more  than  half  of  our 
reservations — a  notable  accomplishment! 

Last  year,  Wiley  expressed  his  dedication  to  The  Trustees  and  his 
deep  belief  in  the  importance  of  education  through  two  significant 
new  endowments.The  first,  named  in  honor  of  Ann's  family,  has  a 
special  emphasis  on  educating  young  children  about  the  interaction 
between  man  and  the  environment — a  family  aspiration. The  second, 
the  Herbert  and  Ann  Vaughan  Fund,  supports  our  broader  educational 
goals,  including  programs  designed  for  children. These  generous  gifts, 
which  Wiley  will  supplement  with  a  future  bequest,  have  enabled 
The  Trustees  to  hire  our  first  statewide  Director  of  Education, 
Melanie  Ingalls  (see  cover  story). 

We  gratefully  salute  Wiley's  philanthropy  and  generous  vision  for  The 
Trustees.  If  you  would  like  to  establish  an  endowed  fund  through  an 
outright  or  planned  gift,  please  clip  and  return  the  form  below. 


PLEASE  LET  US  KNOW 
n    Please  contact  me  about  endowed  funds  at  The  Trustees. 

n    Please  contact  me  about  a  bequest  provision  or  other  planned  gift. 

n    I  have  included  The  Trustees  in  my  estate  plan  and  wish  to 
join  The  Semper  Virens  Society  in  recognition  of  my  planned  gift. 


Mr.  Mrs. 
Ms.  Miss 


First 

Middle  Initial 

Last 

Address 

City  /  Town 
(  ) 

State 

Zip  Code 

Day  telephone 

E-mail 

Please  complete  and  return  this  form  to: 

Sarah  Carothers,  Director  of  Planned  Giving 
The  Trustees  of  Reservations 
572  Essex  Street.  Beverly,  MA  0 1 9 1 5- 1 530 
978/524- 1 876   ■  scarothers@ttor.org 
www.thetrustees.org/pg.cfm 

ALL  INQUIRIES  ARE  STRICTLY  CONFIDENTIAL. 
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OU I  &  ABOU I 

Winter  Trails  at  World's  End 


The  next  time  it  snows  in 
the  greater  Boston  region, 
grab  your  skis  or  snow- 
shoes  and  head  out  to 
World's  End  in  Hingham. 
There,  amidst  the  rolhng 
hills  and  carriage  paths, 
you'll  find  plenty  of  room 
to  roam  in  the  snow 
while  enjoying  a  stunning 
view  of  Boston  Harbor. 

Don't  know  how  to 
snowshoe  or  cross- 
country ski?  No  problem. 
World's  End  Ranger 
Gail  Parks,  an  experi- 
enced athletic  director,  is  offering  impromptu  lessons  whenever 
the  snow  is  deep  enough.  And  as  Superintendent  Jim  Freeborn 
points  out,  World's  End  received  more  than  28  inches  of  snow 
before  Christmas. 

Even  if  there  isn't  snow  on  the  ground.  World's  End  is  worth 
a  winter  visit.  Without  the  cloak  of  foliage,  the  bare  bones  of  the 


landscape  are  on  display.  Walk  the  4.5  miles  of  trail  and  you'll  see 
evidence  of  the  glacial  activity  that  formed  the  251 -acre  peninsula, 
from  the  rocky  shoreline  to  the  distinctive  spoon-shaped  drumlins 
that  form  World's  End  proper.  The  carriage  paths  throughout  the 
reservation  date  from  the  late  1800s,  when  famed  landscape 
architect  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  was  contracted  to  develop 
World's  End.  Though  the  carriage  paths  were  cut,  the  land  was 
never  developed.  World's  End  again  escaped  development  in  the 
20th  century,  when  it  was  the  proposed  site  for  both  the  UN  and 
a  nuclear  reactor. 

During  the  winter.  World's  End  is  open  from  8am  to  sunset. 
Members  are  admitted  free  of  charge.  To  learn  more  about  winter 
programs  at  World's  End,  call  781/740-4796. 


HOW  TO  GET  THERE 

From  Rt.  3  (exit  1 4)  take  Rt.  228  north  for 
6.5  mi. Turn  left  onto  Rt.  3A  and  follow  for 
0.7  mi. Turn  right  onto  Summer  St.  and 
at  major  intersection  with  Rockland  St., 
continue  straight  across  onto  Martin's  Ln. 
Follow  for  0.7  mi  to  entrance  and  parking. 
Roadside  parking  is  not  permitted.  ■ 


WORLD  S  END 
HINGHAM 


